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Meanwhile, the court of in- 
quiry convened in Coronado in 
January, a procedure criticized 
aa the Navy sitting in judgment 
o£ itself on matters that were 
^igit only its own business but the 
Nation’s. There was widespread 
sympathy for Bucher, who hav- 
ing lived through one ordeal, 
would have to go through anoth- 
er. It aeemed like Boy’s Town 
vs. Annapolis, a popular hero 
against the five Naval Academy 
admirals on the court. But the 
admirals showed they could be 
hard on their own. 

Vice Adm. Harold G. Bowen, 
Jr., Annapolis ’33, and Rear 
Adm. Marshall W. White, An- 
napolis ’34, sharply questioned 
Adm. Johnson on why no alert 
forces had been on call for the 
Pueblo. 

White: “Then, when we add it 
up, we had (on call) forces that 
did not exist?” 

Johnson: “That is correct.” 
Bowen: “You have repeatedly 
referred to ‘on call.’ It is some- 
what misleading since nothing 
was on call.” 

Johnson reddened. 

The hearings went on for 
; eight weeks. Bucher tried to ap- 
pear firm, in command. But his 
lips sometimes trembled. His 
voice broke and faded. He wept. 
His face was the only witness 
needed— words weren’t— to tell 
the torment of the voyage of the 
Pueblo and of her commander. 

His civilian attorney, E. Miles 
Harvey, called the court “. . . a 
cruel business ... It cannot 
bring back Duane Hodges, 
cause the return of the USS 
Pueblo, completely heal the 
scars that many of the crew will 
carry for the rest of their lives. 
Probing into disasters at sea 
may seem merciless because al- 
most everywhere else we, as a 
nation, have abandoned the re- 


quirement of accountability. 
However, on the sea there is a 
tradition older than the tradi- 
tions of our nation and wiser in 
its trust than, our new morality. 
It is the tradition that with au- 
thority goes responsibility and 
with both goes accountability.” 
True. The Navy is a chain of 
command: orders from the top 
down, obedience from the bot- 
tom up. Perhaps it can toe no 
other way, the only way to run a 
Navy. 

BUCHER’S DEFENSE 
Harvey went on, scoring di-‘ 
rect hit after direct hit. . 

“The fact that hk\ (Bucher’s) I 
immediate superiors should j 
chastise 'him in a fitness report j 
for attempting to obtain those ' 
things which are now minimum 
standard items on AGERs is 
one of the tragic footnotes to the 
story this court has heard. 
Cmdr. Bucher now appears ei- 
ther as a prophet or a man 
ahead of his time . . . Destruct 
gear now installed has been de- 
scribed by experts with great 
pride. Cmdr. Bucher would 
have settled for three cans of 
TNT. We have seen demonstra- 
tion of water soluble paper. ' 
Cmdr. Bucher would have set- 
tled for reduced publication al- 
lowances . . . The .50-caliber 
machine guns have been re- 
moved. Cmdr. Bucher thought 
they were inappropriate when 
-put aboard . . .” 

When the court closed in mid- j 
March, its verdict was expect-' 
ed in two weeks. It took almost 
two months to climb the chain. ! 
The Court ultimately recom- 
mended a general court martial 
for Bucher and Steve Harris: 
the skipper for permitting 
search of his vessel, for fol- 
lowing the SO-linto Wonsan, 
for failing to complete destruc- 
tion and not properly drilling 
the crew to do so. Harris was 
to be tried for dereliction of ' 
duty in not taking effective de- 


struct action, failing to inform 
Bucher of unspecified deficien- 
cies in the intelligence section 
and for not drilling the men in 
destruction. Murphy was to get 
a letter of admonition for fail- 
ing “to organize and lead t h e 
crew on the day of seizure.” ; 

Adm. Johnson was to receive 
a letter of reprimand for failing 
. to plan effective emergency 
support as was Capt. Everett B. 
Gladding, former director of the 
Naval Security Group in the Pa- 
cific, for failure to coordinate 
back-up intelligence support to 
, the Pueblo and insure the readi- 
ness of the men of the Sod Hut 
. for their mission. 

COURT OVERRULED 
Then, on May 6, the man at 
the top of the chain, John H. 
Chafee, Secretary of the Navy, 
announced the court’s conclu- 
sions— and his. There would be 
no court martial, for anyone, no 
letters of reprimand for anyone. 

As for Adm. Johnson and 
Capt. Gladding, Chafee said: 
“The consequences must be in 
fairness borne by all, rather 
than one or two individuals 
whom circumstances had 
placed closer to the crucial 
event.” 

The Secretary said he was not 
passing judgment on the guilt or 
innocence of Bucher, Harris or 
Murphy. He said, simply, “they 
have suffered enough.” 

He did note that the admirals 
of the court had found that dur- j 
ing detention Bucher “upheld 
morale in a superior manner j ; 
... he contributed to the ability, 
of the crew to hold together.” 
There were some footnotes. 
The day after »Chafee’s an- 
nouncement, the Navy said 
Bucher was to be reassigned to I 
its postgraduate school to work § 
on a master’s degree in busi- i 
ness administration, possibly a § 
departing kindness for a man 1 
who may have held his first and I 
last sea command. Steve Harris f 
was assigned to intelligence in I 
Washington. Murphy decided to I 
quit the Navy. Thirty-nine of his 
shipmates had already. Only ‘ 
one of the Pueblo’s men— Wen- 
dell Leach, the signalman— was 
ordered back to sea. 

The finer print, of Chafee’si 
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statement also revealed some 
interesting items. One was that 
the court’s report— the official 
result of the Navy’s self-exami- 
nation— was to be classified 
save for the amount released by 
Chafee. Because some of the 
rest covered secret matters, all 
of it would be kept from the 
public eye. The citizen did not 
stand in the chain of command. 
He could hear much of the testi- 
mony but not all of the verdict. 
The Navy sailed on, answerable 
to its own helm. 

WHOSE BLAME? 

Then there were Adms. Hy- 
land and Moorer. They had ap- 
proved the court’s recommenda- 
tion to reprimand Johnson in so 
far as he failed to prepare 
emergency support. But 
. . .those admirals, personally, 
had been in the chain of com- 
mand that reviewed and ap- 
proved the Pueblo’s mission, 
Moorer being his service’s ulti- 
mate evaluator. He saw nothing 
wrong with Johnson’s plans. Yet 
he would have admonished his 
subordinate. 

Miles Harvey had talked 
about authority and responsibili- 
ty and accountability. Who, 
then, was accountable? Bucher? 
Yes. The court was willing to 
have him tried. Johnson? Yes. 
The court recommended repri- 
mand. Hyland? Moorer? Yes. A 


chain is all its links, not just 
some. But in reviewing the 
investigation of the mission they 
approved, they made no public 
comment on their own wisdom, 
accountable as they were to 
their service and the people 
they served. 

And what of the ship, herself? 
Yes, she had been seen since 
her seizure. Oh? Where? 

Classified. 

One day, some months after 
his release, Skip Schumacher 
sat with a beer in the tap room 
of his college fraternity’s club in 
midtown Manhattan. No one 
noting him casually would have 
suspected what he had gone! 
through. In his gabardine suit, 
regimental tie and close-cut 
hair he looked the young execu- 
tive. Confident. Relaxed. The, 
marks of the beatings had gone.i 
His weight was good. He smiled 
easily. 

The Yankees were beating the 
Senators on the television set, 
but Schumacher was thinking of 
the Pueblo. After several hours 
of talk, this man who joined the 
Navy to get to know his fellow 
Americans was asked what he 
thought of it all. 

“It was a firming up in a lot 
of guys’ minds,” he said. “Of 
what they were fighting for. 
And against.” 

But of some of the other ques- 
tions— the code of Conduct, the 


surrendering of ships, the mor- 
ality of a country signing a lie 
but asking its warriors not to, 
the morality of sending ships’ 
bakers to spy— to these he had 
fewer answers. As did his coun- 
trymen. 

Despite all ihe hearings, all 


the thousands of words, the 
questions remained. 

Long after the little freighter 
was gone, they circled in her 
wake, like an albatross. 

(Continued Thursday) 


